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OWI TO DISTRIBUTE 


SPONSORED FILMS 


N A sharp reversal of a policy that 
| dates back to its first days, the OWI 
Bureau of Motion Pictures late last 
month opened its distribution system 
4 privately sponsored non-theatrical 

Ims. The former ban on private pic- 
tures, instituted and rigorously en- 

' forced when Lowell Mellett was chief 
of the Bureau, was premised on the 
belief that government films should 
be produced and distributed directly 
with government money. Congres- 
sional disapproval of OWI production, 
subsequent curtailment of production 
by other Federal agencies and the 
Army’s recent action in by-passing 
the OWI with its war incentive and 
indoctrination films, left the Bureau 
with a national apparatus for com- 
mercial and educational distribution, 
but without a regular supply of films. 
The new policy, growing out of this 
poverty of production, is expected to 
bring a large number of new produc- 
tions back to the OWI. 

The OWI Bureau will review and 
select the films for distribution. It 


will encourage new productions and 


cooperate in them by supplying sug- - 


gestions and background material for 
films considered essential to the war. 
The Bureau will not work directly 


with sponsors, but with non-theatrical 
motion picture producers as repre- 
sentatives of their clients. This, the 
Bureau’s non-theatrical chief, C. R. 
Reagan, says is in line with OWI’s 
newspaper and radio procedures. 

Sponsored films will be accepted 
by the OWI on condition that they 
concern war-information subjects, 
contain no advertising, and that they 
are considered by the OWI as impor- 
tant enough to be distributed through 
its channels. Screen credit will be 
given to the sponsoring company. 
Prints of accepted films are to be 
purchased by the sponsor to the num- 
ber of 400. These will be allocated to 
the OWI’s 245 distributors. 


(Continued on Page Five) 


16MM SHORTAGE 


Although no rationing order 
has been issued by the WPB, a 
serious shortage of 16mm raw 
stock has developed as a result 
of orders placed by the Armed 
Forces exceeding the existing 
supply. The print schedules of 
several government agencies 
were affected last month. 


REPORT ON 
ARMED SERVICES 


_ first broad civilian report on 
the use of films and other training 
aids in the Armed Services was made 
last month by two educators, Paul 
Wendt and G. Lester Anderson, to a 
Senate committee of the University of 
Minnesota, following a ten-day tour 
of Army and Navy training centers in 
Washington, New York and Chicago. 
The report is of special interest to 
educators because of the widely held 
view that a new era in education has 
been opened up by training miracles 
performed in the services with audio- 
visual instruments. 

Although the report confirms many 
current assumptions, it is remarkable 
for the sobriety of its tone and for the 
lack of extravagant claims. 


Among the confirmations: 


> “The Armed Services are using 
audio-visual aids in teaching to an 
unprecedented extent. 


>“This use (and production) is 
very definitely facilitated by the al- 
most unlimited funds which are avail- 
able to the Services. 


> “Experienced educators are active 
in the programs and the programs 
follow well established educational 
principles. 


> “Audio-visual aids are doing a 
‘teaching job’ which cannot be done 
through any other medium. 


(Continued on page Ten) 
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(The two articles appearing on this and the following page continue the 
symposium on the relationship between educators and film producers, begun 
in the March issue of FILM NEWS. The writers are two of the most experi- 
enced men in the country in this relationship, Mr. Arnspiger as production 
chief of Erpi, now Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Mr. Edwards in the same 
capacity at Eastman Kodak's Informational Films Division ——ED.) 


— is no problem in the produc- 
tion of instructional films that is 
less susceptible to standardized pro- 
cedure than that involved in the rela- 
tionships between the producer and 
the subject-matter specialist. To begin 
with, it is assumed that each of these 
men is adequately competent in his 
own field. The whole problem then 
revolves around the degree of com- 
petence which the subject-matter spe- 
cialist has in “film language” on the 
one hand and the degree of compe- 
tence which the producer has in the 
subject matter to be presented on the 
other. Obviously, if either of these 
workers were equally competent in 
both of these fields there would be 
no need for collaboration and either 
could produce the film. This situation 
seldom exists and in order to get the 
greatest contribution from the subject- 
matter specialist in producing the film 
and the best film adaptation in the 
presentation of the subject, it becomes 
necessary to bring these two types of 


specialists together in a collaborative 
situation. 

Too often, however, when this is 
done there is a clash of backgrounds 
and of opinion between these men 
which may result in one or more of 
the following situations: (1) a film 
authentic in subject matter but ineffec- 
tive because the full potentialities of 
the medium have not been exploited, 
(2) a film in which apparently is real- 
ized the potentialities of the medium 
but which gives an inadequate presen- 
tation of subject matter, or (3) a film 
which reflects expedient compromises 
to the detriment of both subject matter 
and of film techniques. In trying to 
solve this problem it must be remem- 
bered that while the subject-matter 
specialist can appreciate and evaluate 
a film after it has been produced, he 
eannot be expected to translate his 
ideas and concepts into the “language” 
of the film. There is no simple and 
easy way to solve this problem. In the 
last analysis, the producer of an in- 
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structional film must master the sub- 
ject matter which is to be presented 
in the film. He is above all the “peren- 
nial” student, a searcher after truth 
who must assume responsibility for 
mastering the subject of any film 


which he is to produce. This role must - 


be assumed by any person before he 
can expect to build an instructional 
film worthy of the name. This of 
course usually means long and arduous 
work under the tutelage of the subject- 
matter specialist. The producer must 
get at the truth of any subject before 
he can expect to present it effectively. 
This “getting at the truth” is not as 
easy as it sounds. In many instances 
the “authentic” verbal statement of 
the facts in a situation is not all the 
truth and therefore cannot be pre- 
sented through a medium in which all 
details of fact must be given actual 
representation. In other words, many 
“facts” upon being presented in the 
film are seen to be only a part of the 
whole truth or to have been subjected 
to the crime of over- or under-empha- 
sis. Therefore, the first job of the film 
producer is to learn the truth at what- 
ever cost in time and effort. His next 
duty, equally important, and without 
which no film production is justified, 
is that of translating the concepts in- 
volved in the subject matter into the 
dynamic language of the film. The 
whole purpose of the film is to over- 
come limitations to learning which 
are inherent in the traditional me- 
diums of communication. Properly 
produced, the film must be thought of 
as another medium of communication. 
The film producer is essentially a cre- 
ative translator—a worker who has at 
his disposal all the facilities of the 
graphic and language arts with which 
to clarify concepts and ideas. But be- 
fore he can translate ideas from verbal 
to film language he, himself, must 
know what he is to translate. There 


are no “short cuts” in instructional . 


film production which will relieve the 
producer of the necessity of learning 
the subject matter he is to present be- 
fore he can present it effectively in the 
film. Having mastered the subject at 
hand, the degree of success with which 
he builds an instructional film, of 
course, depends not only upon his 
mastery of existing film techniques 
but also upon his ability to create new 
techniques and to bring them together 
in new and effective combinations on 
the screen. 
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PRODUCER-EDUCATOR RELATIONS 


Informational Films Division, Eastman Kodak Company 


RADIO manufacturer's national ad- 
vertising campaign is currently 
featuring a series of remarkable mu- 
sical instruments individually identi- 


fied as the “tubasoon,” “clarinola,” 


“guitaharp,” etc., which suggests that 
“Entertaining” film might be an ap- 
propriate title for that much discussed 
and long anticipated joint product of 
the motion picture technician and 


teacher. 


When that earlier marvel of com- 
munication—the printing press—was 
first introduced its product was lim- 
ited almost exclusively to the Bible. 
This association unquestionably 
helped establish authority and respect 
for the printed word but there is no 
record that any confusion existed as to 
responsibility for the text. 

Today, that even more remarkable 
communication medium—the motion 
picture—has been limited to such an 
extent to a single interest—the amuse- 
ment business—that the terms as used 
are actually synonymous. This situa- 
tion has produced a great deal of con- 
fusion. 

As we all know, the printing press 
eventually became the most important 
single factor in the spread of knowl- 
edge. This was for the reason that 


. others, recognizing the value and 


power of the press, quickly adapted it 
to innumerable other purposes. 

It is significant that advertisers, gen- 
erally recognized as authorities on the 
power of the printed word—although 
by no means printers in the literal 
sense—are much further advanced 
than educators in their use and under- 
standing of the motion picture me- 
dium. Following the example of the 
amusement business, the advertiser is 
acquiring skill in this new medium 
primarily because he is using it— 
studying it—exploring its possibilities 
and limitations—a process that inevi- 
tably will enable him to use it with 
increasing effectiveness. There was a 
time, when production was limited to 
the 35mm standard of the entertain- 
ment film, that experiment in adapt- 
ing it to any other purpose was dis- 
couraged by the relatively high costs. 
With the development of the 16mm 
standard and the simplification of 


both equipment and procedures, how- 
ever, cost is no longer a major obstacle. 

It is true that here and there the 
school too is experimenting — the 
University of Minnesota, CCNY, and 
NYU are important in this field out 
of all proportion to the extremely 
limited support and encouragement 
accorded their respective courses on 
the general subject of the cinema. 
Irving Jacoby, Willard Van Dyke, Dr. 
Robert Gessner, and Lewis Jacobs are 
experiencing the usual difficulties that 
attend the pioneer. 

These activities are but rare and 
isolated phenomena in the broad field 
of education. To be effective the mo- 
tion picture must be understood and 
used by the entire teaching profession. 


- Unfortunately the present generation 


of teachers received their own training 
without benefit of the motion picture, 
and, with the standard of the enter- 
tainment film only to guide them, 
have been slow in developing an ap- 
preciation of the medium’s potentiali- 
ties. . 

It is important to consider here that 
the film is essentially a mass produc- 
tion product, whereas teaching is, per- 
haps, the most highly individualized 
profession in the world. In this situa- 
tion, a firsthand knowledge of the 
medium is required to insure its maxi- 
mum usefulness. There will always be 
many highly specialized but limited 
opportunities for the medium in the 
classroom for which it will never be 
economically practicable to produce 
films on a commercial scale. However, 
as rapidly as demand will warrant an 
increase in the production of 16mm 
equipment, the cost of films will de- 
cline and the opportunities for direct 
teacher participation in production 
will increase. 

The motion picture can do as much 
for education as it has done for enter- 
tainment. It needs only to be adapted 
to the specific problems of the teach- 
ing profession, and that job, by its very 
nature, should be the responsibility 
of the educator. In this connection, he 
might very well begin by exploring a 
source with which he is already famil- 
iar—literature. Much of all that it is 
important to know about film is ob- 


scured at present in the relatively 
abstract and profound works of Eisen- 
stein, Spottiswood, Arnhiem, Pudov- 
kin, et al. It would be entirely appro- 
priate for the educator to study this 
literature and perhaps rewrite a con- 
siderable portion of it in terms that 
would insure its wider distribution 
and use. In the process of doing so, he 
would be at once contributing to the 
further development of the film and 
acquiring at first hand the knowledge 
required to write specifications for the 
teaching film. When he can do this he 
will be in a position to undertake fur- 
ther experiment with confidence. In 
any event, he will experience no dif- 
ficulty in finding plenty of competent 
commercial producers who, in turn, 
will experience no difficulty in pro- 
jecting his ideas on the screen. 


HAYS 
ON EDUCATION 


A significant revelation of Holly- 
wood’s interest in the educational film 
was given in the following state- 
ment issued at the Annual Meeting 
of the Hays Office on March 27, 1944: 
“The program of the Commission on 
Motion Pictures in Education of the 
American Council on Education is 
concerned not only with the develop- 
ment of plans and educational speci- 
fications of pictures “for the schools 
of today but with the broad perspec- 
tive of education in the future.” The 
eight Hollywood majors recently 
made a five-year grant to the Ameri- 
can Council through the Hays Office. 
Mr. Hays in his current annual re- 
port described the Commission as “a 
joint project for the further develop- 
ment of the usefulness of motion pic- 
tures in education.” 


CORRECTION: Due to a typographical 
error in listing the members of the Commis- 
sion in the March issue of Film News, Wil- 
lard E. Givens was incorrectly described as 
the executive secretary of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association. Mr. Givens is 
executive secretary of the National Educa. 
tion Association. Monsignor George John- 
son, general secretary of the National Catho- 
lic Educational Association, is also a member 
of the Commission. 
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MAP FORCES 


HREE things are essential to accom- 

plishment in the civilian as well as 
the military sphere; a clear statement 
of objective; a map of the territory 
to be covered, including an evalua- 
tion of the direction and magnitude 
of the forces which must be taken 
into consideration; and a clear alloca- 
tion of power and authority to in- 
dividuals or groups. The aim of this 
article is to examine the objective, 
the map and the allocation of power 
with respect to the use of films in edu- 
cation. 

The objective of the film in educa- 
tion must be the same as that of edu- 
cation in general, since the film is a 
method, not a goal. Among the many 
ways of stating that objective, not all 
of which mean the same thing, I have 
selected the following: Education is 
concerned with all individuals, recog- 
nizes each as unique and different 
from all others, and has a funda- 
mental respect for that uniqueness. 
Its job is to bring individuals into a 
relationship with the world and cul- 
ture in such a manner as to aid them 
in acquiring the knowledge necessary 
for the development of each unique 
individual’s potentiality for indepen- 
dent and creative activity. In this view 
nothing is considered educational 
which destroys individuality, inde- 
pendence, or creative possibility; nor 
which, even temporarily, is against 
truth, reason or scientific intelligence. 
It is conceivable that in flood, famine 
or war, it may be necessary to suspend 
education for the duration. But a tem- 
porary process of conformity, indoc- 
trination, and concealment must never 
be confused with education. For if 
the new process is even called by the 
same name, a public not trained in 
semantic analysis wil! readily confuse 
objectives. And when the crisis ends 
there may be pressure on schools to 
do things which will make schooling 
fall far short of education. 

The current interest in extending 
the use of films in education has been 
stimulated by the attractiveness and 
novelty of the medium and its great 
and apparently successful use by the 
armed forces of all warring nations. 
We do not know yet how far the film’s 
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attractiveness is due to its novelty, 
nor how far its attractiveness serves 
the objectives of education. Nor do 
we have an unequivocal answer to the 
question—Did the armed forces, in 
their very efficient program of train- 
ing to win the war, suspend or utilize 
education in the sense here used? 

In spite, perhaps because of, the 
unanswered questions, current inter- 
est is setting in motion forces, not all 
of which are educational in ‘direction. 
That is not unnatural, since education 
is part of the interrelated world of 
today, and economics and _ politics 
both influence and are influenced by 
it. But it very properly raises another 
question—that of the allocation of 
power. We can come to a better de- 
cision about that allocation after map- 
ping the forces that must be taken 
into consideration. 

Pecuniary motives naturally bring 
commercial interests into the field. 
First of these, the entertainment film 
industry, scents a billion dollar mar- 
ket, and wants a fair share of it. It 
is also sensitive to potential competi- 
tion, the danger of which would be 
materially lessened if ‘it controlled 
educational as well as entertainment 
production and distribution. In addi- 
tion to finance and equipment, the 
entertainment film industry will con- 
tribute certain skills and habits. 
Hollywood, we are often told, con- 
tains the world’s best film technicians. 
But technique has an end, and the 
end in Hollywood is to kill time, the 
antithesis of that of education. The 
tendency of the entertainment-trained 
technician is to dramatize, glamour- 
ize; to bury a point in cheesecake. 
It took cold scientific analysis of 
training films to make the simple 
point that a soldier learned less from 
a film starring a famous actor than 
one presented in more documentary 
fashion. 

Another tendency the entertain- 
ment film industry may bring to edu- 
cation is that of censorship, and all 
that it implies. Because the dominant 
motive in Hollywood is pecuniary it 
is always ready to emasculate art or 
postpene the public welfare at the 
request of any pressure group with 


enough audience nickels and dimes 
at its command. This self-regulation 
in the entertainment film industry is 
turning the other cheek before the 
first one is slapped. The keepers of 
the industry’s seal don’t wait to be 
told what not to do. They try nervous- 
ly, in advance, to guess what won't 
be palatable to this or that group, 
and give or refuse the seal on the 
basis of the guess. 

The implication of censorship is 
clear. To make the most money, films 
must be seen by the largest possible 
audience. Any picture that is to win 
the total audience must be on a cer- 
tain level, must appeal to a few uni- 
versal appetites, and must offend no 
one. It cannot risk trying to change 


anyone’s mind, for fear of driving 


him from the theatre. It thus denies 
the uniqueness of each individual, 
which education not only recognizes 
but does its best to preserve. And it 
must avoid controversy, on which edu- 
cation thrives. 

Pecuniary motivation without the 
courage of enterprise makes the enter- 
tainment film industry tend toward 
monopoly in distribution. It won’t 
risk capital without a guarantee of 
return, and the system of block book- 
ing and distribution control gives the 
guarantee. Anyone with a reasonable 
amount of money can publish a book, 
or produce and release a play. But 
money, even when combined with 
great talent, is not enough to get a 
film widely exhibited. If you don’t 
belong to the system, your picture 
stays on the shelf. The system has all 
but taken art out of the films. It 
might similarly take education out of 
schools. 

The industrial film industry pre- 
sents a much less serious problem 
because, although its main directions 
are not educational it has not yet 
become an important national force. 
It’s chief skill is in selling anything 
from a product to an idea by a subtle 
flank attack on the critical faculties. 
It doesn’t want to encourage people 


to think, but to buy. There is no. 


present problem of censorship or 
monopoly, but there is probably a 
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MAP OF FORCES = (Continued) 
fairly consistent social philosophy 
among the industrial producers. 
Their income comes from big busi- 
ness units, and it would be surprising 
if in the process of glorifying their 
clients they didn’t take over their 
point of view. That isn’t to say the 
point of view is wrong—but surely 
another is possible, and it isn’t likely 


to come from the commercial pro- 


ducers. As in Hollywood, plant and 
personnel are available to education. 
But the latter will be no more useful 
than Hollywood technicians until, 
under proper supervision, they ac- 
quire the educational know-how. 

Also motivated by pecuniary con- 
siderations is the small but growing 
educational film industry. The market 
is not big enough yet to call many 
people into it, but if only a small 
part of the Hollywood billion-dollar 
dream comes true, educational film 
producing will become as important 
financially as textbook publishing. 
Indeed many textbook publishers 
are now considering branching out 
into film production. The magnitude 
of force here is small, the direction 
neutral. The concerns in the field con- 
sider it their job to meet demand, not 
to blaze trails. The only danger in 
their attitude is that it may tend to 
freeze the present curriculum by 
causing a flow of school funds into a 
film inventory based on today rather 
than tomorrow. 

The government and the document- 
ary film industry may be taken to- 
gether, because both are concerned 
more with influencing human be- 
haviour than with acquiring income. 
The wartime force of government is 
great, but it can be expected to dimin- 
ish with the coming of peace. The 
danger, which will be avoided be- 
cause it is not new, is that government- 
’ produced films may be used to feder- 
alize education, or to maintain an 
eixsting hierarchy of power. The doc- 
umentary producer, now only a still 
small voice, often goes over the educa- 
tion propaganda line. But he is po- 
tentially education’s greatest ally. For 
he has an artistic integrity which is 
rarely found in the entertainment or 
commercial industry, and he accepts 
the psychology of individual differ-. 
ence. He has always tailor-made his 
films for very small audiences. 

It would be pleasant to assume that 
- while forces in the world of business 


and government were in conflict, 
those in education were in harmony. 
But that happens not to be the case. 
For teachers, like others, have mo- 
tives, and if their pecuniary ones are 
relatively weak, their status motives 
are strong. They may not be rich, but 
they want to be important. Unfor- 
tunately the cream of the profession 
often confuses status with status quo. 
Thus there is a tendency to resist inno- 


’ vation which may be reinforced by the 


assumption of knowledge in a new 
area where none really exists. This in- 
ternal conflict will be resolved, and 
slow progress can be counted upon. 
The danger is that outside pecuniary 
considerations will play up to status 
and thus hold back the rate of prog- 
ress. That is, film producers, in their 
eagerness to sell product, will line up, 
not with experts in the use of the new 
medium, but with teachers who have 
to be appeased before they can be 
sold. Perhaps that is responsible for 
the educational producer’s insistent 
emphasis on the teacher’s role in film 
education. If these producers won’t, 
the scientist must at least consider the 
possibility of the self-teaching film. 

We have, then, a medium of educa- 
tion about which relatively little is 
known. Like printing, it may revolu- 
tionize teaching, and if it does we 
must be prepared to face considerable 
reorganization in curriculum and 
method. While economic interests 
stand ready to glut the market, edu- 
cation must put itself in a position to 
guide and control. Knowing the mag- 
nitude and direction of the forces 
that must be taken into consideration, 
an intelligent campaign can be 
planned. Basic research is of first im- 
portance, and that research must be 
untainted by either pecuniary or 
propaganda motives. It is obviously 
a job for educational institutions. At 
the same time critical analysis of cur- 
rent production is necessary. That is 
also a job for educational institutions. 
Finally distribution must be watched 
closely and with detachment. The 
moment inflexibility, monopoly or 
censorship raises an ugly head educa- 
tional institutions must be prepared 
to take over. 


Fortunately, education has the 
power it needs to make educational 
film production serve its ends. Be- 
sides integrity and experience it has 


enormous purchasing power, and can _ 


go into educational production, as well 


as distribution, on a large scale when- 
ever industry fails it. There is nothing 
about the making of a film that edu- 
cators cannot learn, while there may 
be much about education that enter- 
tainment and commercial technicians 
will never acquire. If educators take 
the trouble to find out what they 
want films to do, they can make their 
own at the drop of a hat. And if out- 
side assistance is needed the docu- 
mentary producers will gladly throw 
in their lot with them. Together they 
make a combination that cannot be 
equalled in the entertainment or 
industrial film industry. 

There is no necessary dilemma 
here, for industry and education can 
easily work together as they do in the 
production and distribution of text- 
books. The only question is where 
the ultimate power resides, and that 
question is easily answered. It is a 
sound principle of administration 
that power must be equivalent to re- 
sponsibility. Since the responsibility 
of developing the educational use of 
films lies with education, there must 
also lie the power. To keep it edu- 
cators must be willing to cooperate, 
but prepared to fight. 


OWI-SPONSORED 
(Continued from Page One) 

Existing private films may be sub- 
mitted to the Bureau for review at 
this time, and producers may obtain 
OWI material to submit to their 
clients as a basis for new productions. 
Negotiations for films under this pro- 
gram are reported under way. The 
policy is certain to be regarded as a 
windfall by public relations men in 
private industry. 

Some observers of Federal policy 
say that inasmuch as the privately 
sponsored films will be paid for 
largely out of government war con- 
tracts, the difference between the old 
and the new policies, with regard to 
government financing, will be essen- 
tially budgetary, the real difference 
lying in control which is given to pri- 
vate industry in shaping the subjects 
and content of film production. 

The new policy comes as a surprise 
to the OWI Advisory and Policy Com- 
mittee which, at its last meeting in 
Washington, January 19-20, 1944, 
tabled a resolution on sponsored 
films. 
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(In reply to a query from FILM 
NEWS concerning the method by which 
educators and producers are brought 
together, Wesley Greene, Distribution 
Supervisor of the National Film 
Board of Canada, prepared the fol- 
lowing description of Canadian pro- 
duction methods.—ED.) 


T SHOULD be noted at the outset that 
[ the fundamental relationship at the 
National Film Board is between spon- 
sors and producers at one stage and 
between distributors and producers at 
another. Education is a responsibility 
of the provinces, and there is no Fed- 
eral office of education as in the United 
States. 

Most of the films produced by the 
National Film Board, a department of 
the Dominion government, are pro- 
duced for other departments. The Na- 


BACKGROUND OF CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


tional Film Board itself, however, 
sponsors the “World in Action” series, 
which is distributed internationally in 
35mm by United Artists. The Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply backs 
films on the war production of Cana- 
dian major industries. (One of these, 
Handle With Care, is now being dis- 
tributed in the United States through 
O.W.I. Depositories.) The Department 
of Labour financed A Man And His 
Job, dealing with unemployment in- 
surance, and Before They Are Six on 
day nurseries. The Canadian Army 
backs films for training, and the War 
Finance Committee films for money- 
raising purposes. These and other de- 
partments want to see films employed 
to aid in carrying out their programs. 
Hence the starting point is a statement 
of objectives and a discussion of these 
objectives with representatives of the 


National Film Board. Once objectives 
have been clarified, distribution possi- 
bilities analysed, and budgets for pro- 
duction and distribution determined, 
it is the job of the National Film 
Board to turn out the films. 

In carrying out a production pro- 
gram it is obviously necessary for pro- 
ducers to know the subject. They do 
not work in a vacuum, waiting for ex- 
perts to pour in facts so they can exer- 
cise their production techniques on 
them. A knowledge of subject matter 
is a necessary part of every producer’s 
equipment. This has been an import- 
ant consideration in the appointment 
of production personnel at the Na- 
tional Film Board. Producers may 
study reports on the reception of films 
by audiences; they may attend rural 
showings from time to time to see how 
their films are received. But in the last 
analysis, they have to produce the 
films if they are to be made. 


oO’ PARTICULAR interest are the fig- 
ures listed here of the number 
of showings given in Britain of certain 
American 16 mm documentary sound 
films which are in the possession of 
Central Film Library, London, and 
which are sypplied to them from time 
to time. The period covered is from 
January 1942, when the first film re- 
ceived by the library was released, to 
December 31st, 1943, and they are 
listed under title, when released, and 
total number of showings. 

These are but a few of the American 
films shown, but, to those acquainted 
with the documentary field, they will 
serve to indicate the varied subjects 
touched upon. That they have been 
well received is indicated by the ex- 
tent to which they were shown and by 
the fact that at each of the shows 
where they were screened there was 
an audience of anything between 100 
and 180 people. 

It might be of interest to learn the 
means by which these films in con- 
junction with other British documen- 
taries come to be seen by the British 
public, not only in the cities and towns 
of the British Isles, but in the equally 
important small and often remote 
communities and villages as well. 
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AMERICAN FILMS 


By Seymour L. Wuirte, Films Division, British Information Service 


TITLE 


America Speaks Her Mind 
Tanks 

Bomber 

From Ships of the Air 
Pipeline 

Home on the Range 

Henry Browne, Farmer 


RELEASED SHOWINGS 
January, 1942 4,594 
October, 1942 4,435 
October, 1942 4,390 
March, 1943 3,253 
April, 1943 1,453 
May, 1943 4,284 
May, 1943 2,099 

TOTAL 24,508 


The Film Division of H. M. Ministry 
of Information has, since the beginning 
of the war, operated a fleet of mobile 
film units expressly for the purpose 
of bringing films of a topical, informa- 
tive or instructional nature within easy 
reach of all. The number of these units 
has steadily increased until there are 
now 140 in operation. They are for the 
most part 16mm, but in the more 
heavily industrialized areas where the 
size of factory audiences warrant it, 
some are equipped for 35mm projec- 
tion. 

These units, which are based at 
strategic points throughout the British 
Isles, each give a minimum of 10 shows 


a week, usually in factories during 
lunch-time breaks and in the evening 


to organized groups in local halls or “, 


assembly rooms. 


In addition, the Central Film Li- 


brary, London, is maintained, and its 
extensive stock of films is available 
to organizations or groups which have 
access to a projector and have the 
necessary facilities for a screening. 
Through these two mediums, then, 
were seen the films to which I have 


_referred, and the extent to which they 


were seen is at once gratfiying and in- 
dicative of the interest displayed by 
the people of Britain in films which 
tell something of the American scene. 


aa 
. 
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WHAT THE OBJECTIVE? 


By Fioyp E. Booker 


Senior Specialist on Education, U. S. Office of Education 


Wwaex the present production pro- 
gram of the United States Office 
of Education is completed, there will 
be available to training groups a total 
of approximaately 1000 sound motion 
pictures and select filmstrips. Each 
of these has been specifically designed 
to assist in training war workers. The 
production programs of visual train- 
ing aids for the armed forces are even 
more impressive both in the totals and 
in the variety of visual aid presenta- 
tion used. 
Altogether the production, distri- 


’ bution, and utilization programs of 


the federal government since 1940 
constitute one of the most amazing 
educational developments of the war. 
This development did not start from 
the smoke of a pipe dream, nor did 
it continue of its own momentum 
once started. The nation faced one 
of the greatest crises in its history—a 
sudden war for survival. One of the 
greatest needs has been for rapid and 
effective training. Butchers, bakers, 
candlestick makers, and housewives 
became fighters and producers of war 
material only by training—training in 
new skills, on new equipment, and 
for new and strange purposes. 

The training of a nation to produce 
and man the guns necessary for a 
total war was a task of greater magni- 


tude than we had ever faced before. . 


This new problem called for a new 
solution. Visual aids were tried, found 
effective; and the enormous expansion 
followed. 

The people in the field of visual 
education have every cause to feel a 
sense of deep satisfaction as they con- 
template this vast application of visual 
aids to the problem of training. Cer- 
tain it is that these achievements 
constitute a vindication of their labors 
and hopes. As educators, we also may 
take some pride in the fact that these 
government programs of visual aid 
production, distribution, and utiliza- 
tion are largely guided by men and 
women trained and experienced in the 
field of visual education. 

It is easy to contemplate these de- 


_ velopments and to draw the conclusion 


that post-war education will be a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever to visual 


educators. It is easy to believe that 
visual aids have been tried, found 
effective, and are here to stay. While 
it is easy, it may prove just as unre- 
alistic. 

The full implication of this war 
expansion has been too little explored 
and understood. True, five hundred or 
more sound motion pictures will be 
available to schools—but these have 
been designed and produced specif- 
ically for the area of education known 
as vocational training. Even in this 
area, some subjects such as metal- 
working will have much greater and 
more complete coverage than other 
areas such as printing, office work, and 
the like. The war expansion will bring 
few if any additional visual aids cover- 
ages in the other subject matter areas 
such as social studies and the arts. 

Nor have the schools made the same 
progress in acceptance and applica- 
tion as have the Armed Forces. The 
greatest use of visual aids has come 


in the Army and Navy. Even in the © 


case of civilian training, the progress 
made by industrial plants in utilizing 
visual aids is probably greater than 
that made by schools. The total of 
more than thirty thousand prints of 
the first 48 subjects produced and 
distributed by the Office of Education 
is impressive, but even this figure loses 
some of its impressiveness when di- 
vided by the total number of schools 
offering vocational courses. 

Finally, we must recognize that all 
the problems of production have not 
been wholly or adequately solved. 
The tremendous urgency of the times, 
the shortages of trained manpower, 
the lack of badly-needed research, 
have not been conducive to the pro- 
duction of films that individually are 
the last word in educational effective- 
ness. 

Putting all of this together, it indi- 
cates that great progress has been 
made and a great opportunity pre- 
sented; but that along with this 
progress and opportunity, there is also 
a great responsibility. If the people 
in the field of visual education take 
pride in the war accomplishments of 
visual aids, they must accept the re- 
sponsibilities involved in providing 


the leadership required for continued 
growth and progress. 

A primary responsibility of visual 
educators is to start now to plan for 
the future. Only a few areas where 
planning is needed can be indicated 
here. Each individual in the field can 
add others. Perhaps these needs can 
be indicated best in the form of ques- 
tions. 

Let’s grant that visual aids have a 
real contribution to make to educa- 
tion and that education can be more 
effective through the use of correctly- 
designed visual aids. What would be 
the characteristics of that education? 
How would it differ from the educa- 
tion of 1930-1940? What effect would 
the abundant use of visual aids have 
on educational methods? On the cur- 
riculum? And if the answers to these 
questions were known, what implica- 
tions would they have for the pro- 
ducers of visual aids? 

Let’s grant that visual aids won’t 
do everything from teaching a child 
arithmetic to training an engineer. 
What can they do best? What educa- 
tional objectives can they serve best, 
and what is the form of presentation 
required? What is the role of film, 
textbook, lecture demonstration, and 
excursion in classroom methodology? 

If we believe that visual aids have 


_a real contribution to make in helping 


solve some of the problems of post- 
war education, then what is our pro- 
gram of action on which there can be 
general agreement and concerted ac- 
tion? What should be the role of our 
teacher colleges? What is a budgetary 
minimum which will permit the fuller 
development of an industry amenable 
to educational needs, that can supply 
the visual aids needed? What type of 
personnel is required by a school sys- 
tem for an effective visual aids pro- 
gram? How can we secure a general 
improvement in utilization? What are 
the problems of film distribution and 
how can they be solved? © 

Many of these questions can be 


_ answered only in terms of specific 


situations; many more cannot be 

answered without further study. Cer- 

tainly we cannot hope for further 
(Continued on the Next Page) 
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WHAT OBJECTIVE? 

(Continued from Preceding Page) 
progress in the acceptance and appli- 
cation of visual aids until the ob- 
jectives of visual education, in terms 
of the total field of education, are 
better clarified than they are at pres- 
ent. Of even greater importance is the 
general recognition by visual educators 
that these are questions. 

A second responsibility of visual 
educators is experimentation. With 
each new release of educational visual 
aids, there are new opportunities for 
further study. The war training film 
production program has permitted 
new developments in production. 


Only one of many possibilities in this 
direction can be mentioned here, and 
this relates to the Office of Education 
program. 

The Office of Education has devel- 
oped a visual aids unit. This consists 
of a sound motion picture, 12 to 20 
minutes in length; a silent filmstrip 
with 20 to 60 frames; and an instruc- 
tor’s manual. All three are planned to 
supplement and to complement each 
other. All three deal with the same 
area of subject matter. No one item 
is intended to stand alone; each will 
be more effective in terms of the other; 
and each performs a different func- 
tion in the total task of instruction. 


This is the first time, to our knowl- 
edge, that such a visual aids combina- 
tion has been made available to 
schools. The combination has been 
carefully planned, but its final suc- 
cess must depend upon effective utili 
zation by instructors. This can be 
learned and shown quickest by objec- 
tive reports from many instructors in 
different teaching situations. 


In summary, visual education will 
develop and grow only to the degree 
that its leaders have some idea as to 
what its objectives should be. Even 
then, little progress can be made un- 
less some action is taken to achieve 
those objectives. 


OWI RELEASES 


The Negro Soldier (4 reels) , recent 
Army (Capra) film which has re- 
ceived critical applause on the film 
pages of many newspapers and na- 
tional magazines, will get a dual re- 
lease in 16mm this month by the 
Army’s Incentive division and the 
OWL. This is the first of the incentive 
pictures to come out through the OWI, 
but it is reported that the type of 
release is exceptional and not to be 
taken as a sign that the Army is re- 
laxing its general policy of exclusive 
distribution. 

[The most interesting review of 
The Negro Seldier, which we have 
read, is reprinted here from TIME 
magazine (March 27, 1944) by cour- 
tesy of the publishers.—ED.] 


Time’s Review 


This short moving picture has been 
two years in the making. The War De- 
partment authorized the film, but 
Lieut. Paul Vogel, the chief camera- 
man, had to do his job with old cam- 
eras which he pilfered (for the occa- 
sion) from Universal. During the 
shooting of one snowy sequence these 
tired machines froze up and he had to 
use an Eyemo 16 mm. 

As anyone can see who knows or 
cares anything about the seriousness 
of the subject, the makers of the film 
have not included any of the dynamite 
implicit in a truly forthright treat- 


ment of the subject. There is no men-— 


tion of segregation, of friction between 
Negro soldiers and white soldiers and 
civilians. But Carlton Moss, a Negro 
who wrote the film’s script, was over- 
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The Negro Soldier 


all adviser for the production and 
acted in it, assured white friends who 
were discouraged by its mildness that 
the picture would mean more to Ne- 
groes than most white men could 
imagine. 

Sneak-previews for Negro soldiers 
proved that Mr. Moss was right. At first 
the men, who have learned to expect 
veiled contempt in most Hollywood 
handling of Negroes, froze into hostile 
silence. But after 20 minutes they were 
applauding. For just about the first 
time in screen history their race was 
presented with honest respect. Many 
wanted to know: “Are you going to 
show this to white people?” Asked 
why, they replied: “Because it will 
change their attitude.” 

The Negro Soldier opens in a Negro 
church with the sermon of a Negro 
preacher (Carlton Moss) . From its first 
moment, it is arresting. For the preach- 
er is no Uncle Tom. He does not talk 
minstrel-show dialect or advise his 
flock that, for those who bear their 
afflictions meekly, there will be water- 
melon by & by, or the Hall Johnson 
Choir in the sky. He talks sober, un- 
rhetorical English, and before long he 
is reading aloud (from Mein Kampf) 
some of Hitler’s opinions about those 
“born half-apes.” While he reads, the 
camera moves among his listeners, 
quietly contradicting Hitler by the 
most powerful shots in the film—the 
intent faces of proud, enduring, ma- 
ture human beings. 

They continue to listen gravely 
while their minister tells them of the 
Negro’s part in the making of Ameri- 


ca. The screen fills with historical 
paintings and with statuary, with bits — 
from U.S. films which record the 
Negro’s work in U.S. industry and 
warfare. They nod and smile when a 
mother interrupts to read a letter 
from her boy at camp. Then the screen 
fills with his Army story, from the 
day of his induction, and with images 
of Negroes at work in all branches of 
the service. 

With deep feeling, the Negro con- 
gregation sings Onward, Christian 
Soldier. In 46 minutes there has tak- 
en place on the screen (despite the 
bitter facts left out) a brave, important 
and hopeful event in the history of 
U.S. race relations. 


Another new OWI release in 16mm 
is Food and Magic (1 reel), a Warner 
Brothers WAC short on war-food 
problems. 


NEGRO EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE FORMED 


The creation of a committee on Negro 
mass education, under the chairmanship of 
Charles S. Johnson of Fisk University, was 
announced recently by the American Film 
Center. At the organization meeting of the 
Committee a few weeks ago film proposals 
were discussed for two groups: one for the- 
atrical, the other for educational release. 
Immediate approval was given to the making 
of a film based on the materials contained in 
the Public Affairs Committee pamphlet, “The 
Races of Mankind.” 

In addition to Dr. Johnson, the members of 
the Committte are: Horace M. Bond, Presi- 
dent, Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, 
Georgia; Arna Bontemps, Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tennessee; Mrs. Grace Hamilton, 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia; Frayser 
Lane, Chicago; Ira De A. Reid, Atlanta Uni- 
versity; John M. Ross, Dillard University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

The next meeting of the Committee is 
scheduled for the second week in May. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ARMY INCENTIVE 
To the Editor of FILM NEWS: 

Your article in the March issue of Film 
News regarding the distribution of Army 
Incentive films prompts me to write. 

Beginning in December of 1940, the efforts 
of The Pennsylvania State College have been 
directed positively toward the winning of the 
war. At this time the Act of Congress setting 
up the defense training program was put into 
effect in many engineering colleges through- 
out the United States, including our own. 
Through its long established system of Dis- 
trict Representatives strategically located 
throughout the state, our institution went 
into immediate and wholehearted action. In 
the three-year period between December, 
1940, and December, 1943, 123.069 men and 
women were trained in the College’s war 
training program alone. Training was given 
in 190 different towns and cities in the state 
and in 60 of the 67 counties. 649 Industries 
were represented in the program. 

In 1942 when the Office of War Informa- 
tion and the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs film programs were under way, our 
film library, along with many other educa- 
tional film libraries, was named as a distrib- 
utor of these war morale films, and the Col- 
lege welcomed the opportunity of adding this 
additional activity to its war effort. An- 

‘ nouncements were sent out all over the state 
through the columns of the Extension News 
(circulation approximately 30,000), and spe- 
cial film news releases to industries, schools, 
labor organizations, civic groups, etc. Offi- 
cials of the State Civilian Defense were con- 
tacted, and many county groups urged into 
action. As a result, from July 1, 1942 to June 
30, 1943, Office of War Information films dis- 
tributed by our film library had a total audi- 
ence of 551,810 and Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs films a total audience of 
156,235 individuals. 


Figures in themselves are dull and, if not 
used to make a point, can be very uninterest- 
ing. However, in this case the point is that 

‘our institution and many other similar insti- 
tutions throughout the whole United States 
have been making a contribution to the war 
effort that I do not believe can be obtained 
in any other way. We need not only all of 
the outstanding commercial libraries (and 
they, incidentally, have done a very good 
job), but also all of the established and oper- 
ating educational film libraries, large and 
small, capable of effective performance. 
Many of these libraries have already demon- 
strated their worth in the Office of War In- 
formation and Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs programs, and it seems to me to be 
very evident that a much more thorough dis- 
tribution could be obtained using all of these 
agencies than through a few larger distribu- 
tors alone. 


Since the Army program is based on a 
priority for factory shows, in our own 
ease a working relationship with a large 
number of industries within the state should 
prove advantageous. Through our 12 district 
offices with field representatives, we are in 
constant close contact with the educational 
~ needs of industries and have a ready entree 


to all of them. It would be a simple matter in 
the course of a regular call for our District 
Representative to give information regarding 
Army Incentive films, if we had them avail- 
able for distribution. Many other colleges 
and universities are in a similar position with 
relation to the industries of their various 
states, while other non‘engineering colleges 
have an established clientele that includes 
many industries. 

The present primary objective of The 
Pennsylvania State College is still to do 
everything possible toward the winning of 
the war. I feel sure this is also the objective 
of every other educational institution in the 
country. But, in order to do this, we must be 


given the opportunity. 


I. C. Boerlin 

Supervisor of Audio-Visual Aids 

Central Extension Division 

The Pennsylvania State College 
March 23, 1944 


To the Editor of FILM NEws: 

The 16 mm Visual Aids Field is still new. 
There are many individuals active in the 
field—some* are new arrivals, others have 
been in it from the start. I am concerned with 
the fact that the present set-up in handling 
distribution of the important Army and 
Navy Incentive Films is such that it excludes 
completely many of the most experienced 
people in the distribution field—not to men- 
tion the established, smooth-running facili- 
ties that are available along with their 
services. 

Army and Navy Incentive films have been 
shown in many of the Dayton plants. Few, 
however, have had more than one or two 
subjects. We regularly receive requests for 
these films and can do no more than refer 
them to the special distributor for this area. 
Invariably we are asked, “Well, what have 
you got we can use?”, and the booking is 
completed with available OWI and Castle. 
news material—but this is not enough. 

The people who volunteered their services 
to the Government in 1942 must necessarily 
represent those most active in the field— 
those most interested in applying visual 
means to attain an earlier victory. 

We volunteered our services to do just this 


thing in 1942. We’ve tried on numerous occa- 


sions and in many ways to get set up to offer 
the Navy and Army Incentive films to war 
plants, clubs, and organizations now using 
the OWI and CIAA films deposited with us. 

We're still waiting! 

We maintain our own library, have avail- 
able in addition to OWI and CIAA films, 
plus others from the British Information 
Services, etc., and all films shown in war 
plants are inspected and cleaned regularly 
before each and every showing. Special 
programs are booked and assembled for spe- 
cial groups. Special screenings have been 
arranged locally to acquaint the community 
with the type of films available. We are ad- 
vertising regularly in the local newspapers, 
announcing the availability of new Govern- 
ment films. 

We are at present engaged in the printing 


of an illustrated folder of all Government 


War films which we have, and plan to mail 
at least 5,000 copies into the field. 

Plus this, we have behind us the fact that 
we've been in the field here, contacting these 
various outlets for films, since 1928. We know 
where projectors are available. We know 
how the job should be done. We’re just one 
OWI depository—one of the many who vol- 
unteered their services in 1942. We’re one of 
the many who have the background, the ex- 
perience, the facilities, and the enthusiasm 
necessary to get the job done. 

I sincerely hope that, if these Army and 
Navy films are finally released to us, it will 
not be a matter of “Too little, too late.” 


Alan B. Twyman 
Twyman Films, Inc. 
‘Dayton, Ohio 

March 25, 1944 


SUGGESTION 


To the Editor of FILM NEWS: 

Beyond doubt, the distribution of the ex- 
cellent Frank Capra subjects has twice been 
fumbled by the Army authorities. First, in 
their determination to make these films 
acceptable to theatre audiences as screen 
entertainment. Actually, the subjects are pure- 
ly educational, and are ideally suited for 
permanent use and distribution by educa- 
tional film libraries. 

Now, military genius is again displayed in 
the establishment of “exclusive” handling of 
the 16-millimeter prints through three out of 
250 non-theatrical distributors, setting up 
monopolistic and discriminatory practices 
with property bought and paid for with 
Government funds. I predict that even before 
next June (which date arbitrarily sets the 
availability of these films into the school 
year starting next Fall) this error on the 
part of the military authorities will be inves- 
tigated—and corrected. 

In the meantime, I would like to propose 
that the educational film libraries take ad- 
vantage of the situation. If it is possible for 
war-plants and war-industries to pay $17.50 
to $35 for the mere projection of one of the 
Army’s incentive films, then let the libraries 
offer a counter-proposition, directly to their 
local war-plants and war-industries. 

Let them suggest that the near-by war 
industries buy prints of each Capra release 
and donate these prints to their local film 
library in return for the one-time projection 
involved for their own particular use. It 
would be a far better thing to invest their 
funds in the purchase of prints that can 
remain in the neighborhood for many show- 
ings, than to further encourage the present 
system. Prints should be available for pur- 
chase at no more than 2¢ per foot, or approxi- 
mately $36 per subject, at outright sale. 

Not only would the present controversial 
method be supplanted, but I believe as many 
as 1000 prints of each of the Capra films 


-would thus become the permanent property 


of the educational film libraries of the na- 
tion. The non-theatrical distribution and cost 
of prints would be made cost-free to Govern- 
ment (as it should be) instead of cost-plus, 
as a matter of Government expense. It is 
basically wrong for the Army or the libraries 
to ask or expect free prints of such necessary 
subjects in the war effort. 

And don’t suggest that the bearing of print 


(Continued on the Next Page) 
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CORRESPONDENCE (Continued) 


cost by war industries will “ultimately be paid 
by the tax-payer”—as Mr. Larson says in the 
current article. We haven’t arrived at a com- 
plete status of State socialism as yet, and there 
is still a brief period between the handing 
out of Government funds and the arrival of 
the tax collector, when an individual as well 
as a war industry may still have a legal right 
to private funds, under what has been known 
in this Land of the Free as “private enter- 
prise”. I commend to film libraries and war- 
industries in this present situation to endeavor 
to use their opportunity as patriotic citizens 
rather than as a dependency of war emergency 
funds or the military government. 


Walter H. Brooks 
March 3, 1944. 


SERVICING 
To the Editor of FILM NEws: 


It is high time that all who distribute 
16mm films should take a stand against those 
who sell films to distributors without having 
adequate control over the negatives of the 
films which they sell. Such concerns cause 


havoc with the bookings of distributors. The 
negatives of reputable concerns are carefully 
protected against printing damage and other 
exigencies. 


Another objectionable practice emanating 
mostly from government agencies (U. S.. 
Canada, England, etc.) is the withdrawal of 
pictures on short notice and frequently at a 
time when the pictures are certain to be most 
active. 


All school distributors issue catalogs and 
it is not easy to discontinue pictures without 
considerable annoyance to the patrons of the 


’ distributor. One of the principal objections 
-to handling commercial (advertising) films 


is the fact the only thing of which a distrib- 
utor can be sure concerning such films is the 
too frequent impossibility of obtaining re- 
pairs, replacements, and additional prints, 
and the probability that the prints he does 
have will be called in at the most inconvenient 
time. 


The war can not be blamed for this situation 
since the writer knows it has existed for 
twenty-five years, hence he avoids these dis- 
tributors most of whom are merely jobbers. 


B. A. Aughinbaugh, Supervisor 
Ohio Slide & Film Exchange 


To the Editor of FILM News: 

I cannot help commenting on the article 
entitled, “Two Proposals” by W. H. Kurtz, 
in the February edition of FILM NEws. 

Speaking as one who has to view many 
films for purchase, sometimes entailing the 
importation from and return to the United 
States, I would welcome some such system 
of appraising and reporting on films. It would 
save us a great deal of time and trouble, 
and in addition it would give us the views 
of experts who would make it their business 
to give an impartial and objective decision 
on the value of a film. 

The system could be arranged very nicely. 
to have a central preview committee and also 
a number of advisors out in the field, includ- 
ing—I would suggest—someone in Canada. 
Perhaps our National Film Society would 
like to collaborate in this project. We buy 
most of our films from the United States, 
and the judgment of a Canadian body would 
be valuable to us. 

The whole thing could be on a subscription 
basis with organizations paying fees for the 
service in proportion to the size of the library 
or the population served. 

Alexander Laidlaw 
Director of Visual Education 


March 7. Education Office, Nova Scotia 


REPORT ON THE ARMED SERVICES 


(Continued from Page One) 


>“The use of audio-visual ma- 
terials by the Armed Services will de- 
finitely accelerate production and 
utilization in colleges and universities 
after the war.” 

Among the reservations: 
> One should be critical of reports 
which are frequently made concern- 
ing the effectiveness of the use of 
audio-visual materials in the Services. 
The Army has done little toward 
evaluating these materials. The Navy 
is attempting to set up an evaluation 
program. (Other reports indicate that 
the Army is now doing this.—ED.) 
> Most published statements on 
the effectiveness of audio-visual ma- 
terials in the training programs are 
not based on statistical experiments, 
but on the personal opinion of train- 
ing officers. 
> The production center of the 
Signal Corps at Astoria has made no 
important improvements on the stan- 
dard pre-war techniques of scenario 
writing, photography, editing and 
sound recording. 
> Army production costs are less 
than the west coast’s, but higher than 
Erpi’s. Navy production costs are 
higher than standard civilian-educa- 
tion production. 

The text of the report, with re- 
stricted material deleted, is as follows: 
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Text of the Report 

The programs of production and use of 
audio-visual materials in both the Army and 
Navy are extensive. The Army has between 
50 and 75 officers who are directors of visual 
aids. There are 250 libraries of audio-visual 
materials. For each film which is produced, 
there are, on the average, 250 copies made; 
and in November of 1943 there were more 
than 200,000 separate showings in the train- 
ing programs of the Army Ground Forces. 

The experience that the service men are 
securing in producing training films was re- 
vealed when an officer of the Army Signal 
Corps stated that his unit had produced more 
than 270 films in the last calendar year. This 
number is almost 50 per cent greater than all 
films produced by Erpi in all its history. For 
this war the Signal Corps has produced 
almost 1,000 training films which is five times 
the total Erpi production. 


Procedures 

The major portion of one day was spent 
with Lieut. Francis Noel (U.S.N.R.) and 
the group of officers working with him. Lieut. 
Noel, in charge of the utilization unit, Train- 
ing Aids Section, Training Division, Bureau 
of Personnel of the Navy, explained to us 
the complete procedure for development, 
production, and utilization of training aids. 
The system is substantially this: requests for 
training aids come in from the field where 
training is done. The request is reviewed by 
a Naval Board in Washington, and if ap- 
proved, goes to the proper division for pro- 
duction. Films, for example. are produced by 
the Bureau of Aeronautics. After the aid is 
produced, it is again reviewed by the Naval 
board, and accepted or rejected. Following 
acceptance, the aid is placed in the Training 
Aids Libraries in the various Naval districts. 


Lieut. Noel had approximately 100 offices in 
the field, working with personnel who are 
doing the training, to expedite the use of the 
training aids. 

Major Charles F. Hoban, Jr., of the Army 
Signal Corps, in charge of distribution of 
training aids to the ground forces, reported 
on the Army’s system of production and dis- 
tribution. It is similar to that of the Navy 
except that actual production in the Army is 
mostly by the Signal Corps instead of by 
commercial producers. .. . . 


Educators Active 

The production of films in the Services is 
handled by persons active in that type of 
work in civilian life. Some were in commer- 
cial production, but many had been active in 
educational film production. The Navy has 
secured the services of many men who were . 
educators in civilian life to assist in its utili- 
zation program. .... 

Utilization 

Lt. Noel’s division (Navy) in Washington 
is continuously training personnel to expe- 
dite utilization and is producing materials to 
facilitate utilization. We were able to see a 
number of “study guides” for films and re- 
cording (restricted, and, consequently, not 
yet circulated among civilians), which are 
prepared in Washington. These “study 
guides” seemed to us to be of considerable 
educational significance. These guides ordi- 
narily contain a complete description of a 
film (or other aid), suggestions for its use, 
and an objective test over the content. 

Mr. Anderson visited the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station at Chicago. The train- 
ing programs at Great Lakes were making 
fairly extensive use of aids. Lieut. Charles 
Milner and Lieut. Earle Swingle were inter- 
viewed. Lieut. Swingle was in charge of the 
use of audio-visual materials in the recruit 
training program. He stated that training had 
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been standardized to use 18 films which every 
recruit must see. Representative titles were: 
Sex Hygiene, Open Water Swimming, and 
Poison Gasses. Lieut. Swingle stated that 
some “study guides” were not too useful be- 
cause of their general character and length. 
He was busy directing the preparation of 
guides which would be placed in the con- 
tainer with the film on which it was based. 


Production Procedures 


Production (particularly in the Army) in 
several of its phases was investigated. Cap- 
tain Lawrence Gleanes, formerly on the staff 
of the University of Minnesota Visual Educa- 
tion Service, now with the production divi- 
sion of the Signal Corps, secured interviews 
for us with officers in charge of the Signal 
Corps Photographic Center, located on Long 
Island. Major Warren Wade of this Center 
had formerly been with NBC working on 
production of television programs. He was 
enthusiastic about the educational implica- 
tions of films, radio, and television. .... 


Mr. Wendt spent one day at this production 
center of the Signal Corps located at Astoria, 
Long Island, and watched their methods of 
motion picture production. In general, they 
have made no important improvements on 
the standard techniques of scenario writing, 
photography, editing, and sound recording 
with which Mr. Wendt was familiar from his 
Rockefeller fellowship in 1937 and 1938 in 
Hollywood and New York and from subse- 
quent visits to those centers. The Army’s pro- 
duction costs are considerably less than those 
of the West Coast studios, but they are higher 
than those of Erpi, the outstanding producer 
of teaching films in the last decade. The Navy 
production costs were also stated to be quite 
high by educational film production stand- 


Types of Film 


We also had opportunity to view a number 
of training films. A special showing was 
arranged for us in Washington. Here the 
United Nations Central Training Film Com- 
mittee has collected over 5,000 films which 
have been produced by the Allied Nations. 
The films .... were presented as_ being 
representative of the best yet produced. We 
saw two British, one Russian, and five U. S. 
Army and Navy films. These films, it seemed, 
had one or more of these purposes: 


(1) to teach a skill, e.g. how to aim a mor- 
tar. 


(2) to impart information, e.g. how ice 
forms on an airplane wing. 


(3) to develop an attitude, e.g. kill or be 
killed. 


These films made use of a variety of photo- 
graphic techniques, including animation. 
They were also well-developed according to 
sound principles of learning, including a 
wide use of devices for motivation and sus- 
taining attention for repetition and summary. 
A British film on talk recognition was most 
clever. The best of these films far exceeded 
the quality of the best civilian-produced 
teaching films. ~ - 


Evaluation of Use 


We learned that one should be critical of 
reports which are frequently made concern- 
ing the effectiveness of the use of audio- 
visual materials in the Services. 


The Army has done little toward evalu- 
ating the use of audio-visual materials, and 
a civilian assisting Major Hoban on the re- 
search phases of his program, stated that 
most published statements on the effective- 
ness of audio-visual materials in the training 


. programs are not based on statistical experi- 


ments, but on the personal opinions of train- 
ing officers. 


The Navy is attempting to set up a program 
of eyaluation. .... 


Non-Photographic Aids 


The Armed Services are making extensive 
use of non-photographic aids and of aids 
which combine special duties with photog- 
raphy. Production and use of these materials 
have general educational significance. 


The Training Aids Development Center of 
the Navy, located at 27 West 61st Street, New 
York, was visited on January 27th. Ensign 
Louise Soule showed us the display. Here all 
types of charts, models, and special devices 
are designed, produced, and put on display. 
For example, a sample of 500 charts prepared 
for use in teaching the design and operation 
of a single diesel engine were displayed. 
These charts were large and in color. Ensign 
Soule said, however, that the cost of develop- 
ment of the 500 charts was less than the cost 
of a single diesel. 


These charts and special devices were de- 
signed and produced by artists and techni- 
cians, following the request for such train- 
ing aids from the field. The dramatic use of 
color and simplified design in these aids is 
a distinct contribution which should be 
copied by civilian producers of such aids. 
The special devices seemed to be most 
worthy of attention as innovations for educa- 
tional method. 


However, the special devices on display 

were even more elaborate and _ in- 
genious than those of the Navy. Here we saw 
such things as three-dimensional photogra- 
phy and projection, and portable recorders. 
An elaborate device to teach fighter pilots 
fixed gunnery combined a special device (a 
trainer similar to a Link trainer), sound and 
projection synchronized from two projectors. 
Such devices seemed to be most useful for 
teaching a skill (e.g. how to fire at a moving 
target, how to steer a ship) but some devices 
would contribute to an understanding of con- 
cepts. For example, several devices showed 
various map projections. .... 


Mr. Wendt also investigated the large ex- 
hibit of training aids of the Army Air Forces 
at the Museum of Science and Industry in 
Rockefeller. Center. Here were innumerable 
posters, charts, cutaway models, full scale 
equipment disassembled, training films and 
other devices. Here Mr. Wendt again saw the 
Vectograph method of viewing three-dimen- 
sional still pictures and intends to obtain a 
demonstration of Vectograph materials at the 
University. These should be useful in teach- 
ing navigation, astronomy, geography, me- 


chanical engineering, and a host of other 
subjects in which space relationships are 
important. 


Films as Records 


At the Army Air Forces Combat Film De- 
tachment in New York we saw films which 
were a record of activities of the Army Air 
Corps in the European and Pacific Theatres. 
This division is only -indirectly concerned 
with training films. Films become a record 
of activity which can be reviewed to ascertain 
training procedures which should be modi- 
fied or inaugurated. Impressive was the 
amount of film (millions of feet annually) 
being shot of this war to form an extensive 
historical record of military operations. 


Industrial 


On the return trip from New York City, 
Mr. Wendt visited the Motion Picture Pro- 
duction Unit of the Bell Aircraft Corporation 
at Niagara Falls, New York. This Unit is 
directed by Norman Mathews, a former staff 
member of the Visual Education Service. 
Under his supervision, the Bell Aircraft Cor- 
poration is undoubtedly one of the leading 
manufacturers in the country to make and 
use their own training films. These are made 
largely in color, sound, and 16mm. All 
aspects of every new type of plane are thor- 
oughly covered in a long series of training 
films which are not only sent all over the 
world to Bell Aircraft experts stationed with 
Army units (they are in use righy now on the 
Russian front), but they are also distributed 
to the Army mechanics schools directly. Bell 
Aircraft also issues each week a short film 
on some part of their large plant, the pur- 
pose of which is to make each employee see 
the relationship of his job to the total effort 
of the plant. The film unit also provides a 
newsreel theatre, modeled after the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota’s Newsreel Theatre. These 
newsreels are combined with industrial in- 
centive films produced by the Army. Mr. 
Mathews guarantees that Bell Aircraft in- 
tends to continue to make their own training 
films after the war since they have found 


them so extremely valuable in cutting down 


training time, mistakes, and accidents. 


CIAA 
APRIL RELEASES 


The Bridge (30 min.). Air travel and 
transportation will play a large part in mod- 
ernizing the remote regions of Latin America. 

Wealth of the Andes (19 min., color). The 
Cerro de Pasco copper mines in Brazil and 
the famed Central Railway of Peru. 

Housing in Chile (19 min). A typical family 
in Santiago is shown living in the slums and 
then being transported into a new Chilean 
housing project (a Julien Bryan production). 

Young Uruguay (19 min.). How the young 
people of Uruguay live and play and go to _ 
school (a Julien Bryan production). 

Brazilian Quartz Goes to War (10 min.). 
Quartz mining in Brazil and the part this 
resource plays in the war. . 

Peru’s Coastal Region (10 min., color). A 
study of Peru’s coastal plain, its agriculture 
and the life of its people (limited release). 
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The films listed below, a selection from those produced by the National Film Board of Canada, are available for 
distribution in the United States. Unless otherwise indicated preview prints may be obtained at the National Film 
Board of Canada, 84 East Randolph Street, Chicago (1), Illinois. Only a limited number of Kodachrome prints are 
available. These are marked “color.” All others are black and white. Descriptions are official. 


CANADIAN LANDSCAPE. 18 minutes, color. 
In this sketch A. Y. Jackson, one of Canada’s foremost modern 
painters, interprets the Canadian scene. $90.00. 


FUR COUNTRY. 23 minutes, color. 

Canadian trapper on his journey, setting his traps and collecting 
the valuable pelts which are an historic source of Canada’s wealth. 
$90.00. : 


GASPE CODFISHERMEN. 11 minutes. 
The life and work of the fishermen of Grande Riviere, a little 
village of the Gaspe Peninsula. $15.00. 


GRAND MANAN. 10 minutes. 


The history and present-day life of the herring fishermen of New 
Brunswick’s Island of Grand Manan. $15.00. 


GREAT LAKES. 20 minutes, color. 


The main stream of shipping down the lakes, and an outline of 
the great industries along the shore provide the theme for this 
‘color subject. $90.00. : 


ICELAND ON THE PRAIRIES. 22 minutes, color. 

The inspiring story of the rise of the Canadian Icelandic com- 
munities and their fine contribution to the Canadian heritage. 
$90.00. 


THE PEOPLE’S BANK. 20 minutes. 
The growth and purpose of Canadian farm credit unions. $30.00. 


CANADA AS A NATION 


PEACE RIVER. 20 minutes, color. 
The settlement and activity of the Peace River district and the 
contrast between pioneer settlement and the development of the 
region today. $90.00. 


PEOPLES OF CANADA. 21 minutes. . 
At a time when half the world is plunged in racial hatred this film 
carries a stirring message of tolerance. $30.00. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 10 minutes. 
A study of the human geography of Prince Edward Island. $15.00. 


TIMBER FRONT. 21 minutes. 
An account of the importance of Canada’s forests in the nation’s 
war effort, stressing also the vital part which they will play in 
the reconstructive social planning which will follow. $30.00. 


VITAMINS A, B,, C, D. Four short films, 4 minutes each. 
Each film deals with one of the main vitamin groups and drives 
home to school children the nutrition lesson. Scientific experi- 
ments add emphasis to each important point. $6.00 each if pur- 
chased separately, $22.50 for series of four. 


VITAMIN WISE. 18 minutes. 
Explains the vitamin categories of the main fresh vegetables and 
fruits and advises housewives to obtain maximum food value for 
their families’ needs. $30.00. . 

WEST WIND. 20 minutes, color. 


The story in pictures of Tom Thomson, Canadian landscape 
painter. Traces his short career. $90.00. 


CANADA 


BATTLE FOR OIL. 19 minutes. 
The vital part played by gasoline and oil in modern war. Sales 
handled through the Educational Film Library Association, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York (20), N. Y. $25.00. 


BATTLE OF THE HARVESTS. 22 minutes. 
The farmer and his fields mobilized in a world-wide battle of 
the harvests. This film is particularly useful as a supplement to 
- FOOD WEAPON OF CONQUEST, as it establishes the part 
North American farmers play in the battle of food. Sales handled 


through Castle Films, Inc., R. C. A. Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York (20), N.Y. $17.63. 


BEFORE THEY ARE SIX. 15 minutes. 


The story of Canada’s day nurseries where children can be 
looked after during their mothers’ absence at work in essential 
war factories. $30.00. 


COUPON VALUE. 18 minutes. 


A practical demonstration of how best to cut down home food 
consumption to ensure equal food distribution. $30.00. — 


FOOD—WEAPON OF CONQUEST. 20 minutes. 
A: survey of present-day food problems. Sales handled through 


Educational Film Library Association, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York (20), N. Y. $35.00. 


AT WAR 


HANDLE WITH CARE. 18 minutes. a 
Life in an explosives factory. An industrial subject showing men 
and women at an essential, tricky and highly dangerous job. Dis- 
tributed in the United States by thé Office of War Information 
depositories. Available on a purchase basis through the National 
Film Board of Canada, 84 East Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
$15.98. | 


THE MAIN DISH. 18 minutes. 
The war needs of food planning in regard to wisely-chosen cuts 
of meat. $30.00. 

THOUGHT FOR FOOD. 20 minutes. 


A resume of Canada’s wartime food situation. For loan terms 
apply to Offices of the Food Distribution Administration, San 
Francisco, Dallas, Chicago, New York City, and Atlanta. Available 


on a purchase basis through the National Film Board of Canada, 


84 East Randolph Street, Chicago (1), Illinois. $30.00. 


WHEN DO WE EAT. 17 minutes. 


Explains to the war worker that he—or she—should eat during 
a working day to keep up maximum strength and energy. $30.00. 
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